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OUTDOORSMEN'S NATURE GUIDES 


Feat. FIELD BOOK OF WILD BIRDS AND 
THEIR MUSIC. By F. Schuyler Mathews Iden 
tifies birds by their songs, color, and characteristics. 
Details regarding appearance, life and habits of each 
bird, with songs reproduced in musica] notation. With 
numerous reproductions of water color and monotone 
studies of birds. 390 pages, 25 color plates, 46 black 
& white illustrations. $4.50 
FS2. FIELD BOOK OF EASTERN BIRDS. Sy 
Leon A. Hausman A simplified yet complete book on 
Eastern birds Worked out for easy identification 
Drawings by Jacob Bates Abbott, famous bird artist 
676 pages, 6 color plates Hundreds of black & 
white illustrations $4.50 
FSS. BIRDS OF THE PACIFIC COAST. By Wil- 
lard Ayres Eliot A brief account of the distribution 
and habitat of 118 birds common to the Pacific Coast 
states and British Columbia 285 pages. 56 color 
plates. $5 
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BIRDS OF THE OCEAN. By W. B 
A handbook of all the seabirds of the 
with notes on their habits and guides to their 
tification. New revised edition 140 illustrations, 
420 pp $7. 
. FIELD BOOK OF a WILD 
FLOWERS — revised edition F Schuyler 
Mathews The most popular, wa and con 
venient guide to the wild flowers and shrubs east of 
the Mississippi fith special color key, 32 color 
plates, 276 black and white illustrations, 558 pages 


5.00 
FBé. FIELD BOOK OF WESTERN WILD 
FLOWERS. By Margaret Armairens 664 pages 
48 full-color plates, 600 line drawin 5.00 
FB7. FIELD BOOK OF AMERICAN yaar AND 
SHRUBS. By F. Schuyler Mathews ready 
means of identifying the native trees a shrubs 
throughout the United States This is an ideal book 
to enhance your nature enjoyment 554 pages, 16 
color plates, 130 line drawings, 50 crayon drawings 

3.95 


FBS. FOREST TREES OF THE PACIFIC COAST 
By Willard Ayres Eliot. A brief account of the 
characters, distribution and habitat of the trees na 
tive to Alaska. British Columbia, Washington, Ore 
gon, Idaho, northern California and eastward to the 
Western Slopes of the Rockies. 585 pages, 248 photo 
13 line cuts, large 12 mo 

FIELD BOOK OF COMMON MUSHROOMS 
Thomas 164 species of mushrooms 
described and illustrated Instructions on collecting 
and examining, propagation, structure, cooking, etc 
384 pages, 16 color plates, 24 photographs, 52 line 
cuts $5.00 
FE10. FIELD BOOK OF COMMON FERNS. ly 
Herbert Durand, Detailed concise descriptions of the 
fifty fern species of eastern America with directions 
for their culture 210 pages, 561 tographs, 52 line 
drawings $3. 
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Olcott's FIELD BOOK OF 
a and edited by r 
Margaret Maya November 195 A presentation 
of the main ~4 of astronomy a a brie mythology 
of the constellations. A practical handbook 5.0 
FB12 FIELD BOOK OF COMMON ROCKS AND 
MINERALS. By Frederick H. Loomis. For identi- 
fying the rocks anl minerals of the United States and 
interpreting their origins and meanings 370 pages, 
50 color illustrations, 50 line cuts, 50 photographs 


F813. FIELD BOOK OF waruns ACTIVITIES. 
By William Hillcourt A oad outline of all the 
possible activities in the fleld “of nature study, and « 
wealth of ideas for every conceivable nature hobby 
It is extensively illustrated with numerous drawmgs 
and diagrams, and is written by the National Director 
of Southecraft of the Boy Scouts of America. 320 


pages. .86 
F815. FIELD BOOK OF ANIMALS IN WINTER. 
By Ann Haven Morgan. A that really tells what 
happens to animals whey winter comes Authorita 
tive but non-technical and readable. 542 pages, 257 
line cuts, 4 color plates, 22 pages of photographs 


F817. FIELD BOOK OF PONDS AND STREAMS. 
By Ann Haven Morgan A complete guide to the 
plants and animals that live in fresh water——their 
appearance, life and habits Suggestions are made 
on the finding and collecting of water animals, and 
their care in aquaria. 464 pages, 23 color plates, 


314 line cuts, 42 photographs $5. 
FB18. FIELD BOOK F SNAKES OF THE U. 
AND CANADA. by Karl P. Schmidt and D bwisht 
Davis. By respectively the Chief Curators of Zoology 
and Anatomy at Field Museum of Natural History, 
Chi Discusses history, folklore, definition and 
classification, collecting, preserving, treatment of 
snake bite, and place of snakes in nature Gives 
systematic account of all North American and Cana 
dian snakes 378 pages, 4 color plates, 80 photo 
graphs, 103 line lrawings y 

F819. FIELD BOOK OF MARINE FISHES OF 
THE ATLANTIC COAST. Ky Charlies M. Breder, 
Jr General habits, range and most prominent fea- 
tures of each species found in the waters of Labrador 
to Texas. 370 pages, 395 line cuts, 16 photographs 


$5.00 

FB20. FIELD BOOK OF GIANT FISHES, 

weeege AND DOLPHINS. By j. R. Norman and 

C. Fraser In non-technical language covers the 

aE... structures, habitat, diet and breeding 
habits. 398 pages, 8 color plates, 128 line cuts 


0 
FB21. FIELD BOOK OF SEASHORE LIFE. By 
Roy Waldo Miner. A compact manual of all the 
investebrate animals inhabiting the shallow oceanic 
waters of the Atlantic Coast Superbly illustrated 
with 24 color plates and over 200 line cuts covering 
approximately 1300 species The classic has been 
twenty years in preparation 630 pages .00 





FB22. SHELL COLLECTOR'S HANDBOOK. By 
A. Hyatt Merrill. A guide and handy book containing 
ali the information required by anyone who collects 
shells or who contemplates starting a collection, Also 
describes most of the typical and interesting shells of 
the world and their old characteristics. Over 100 line 
drawings and photographs. Approx. 256 pages. $4.00 


FB23. FIELD BOOK OF THE STARS. By W. T. 
Oleott. All matters of technical or theoretical na 
ture are omitted and only what can be observed with 
the naked eye is included 176 pages, 40 diagrams. 


FBe2 BEGINNER'S GUIDE TO WILD 
FLOWERS. By Ethel Hinckley Hausman This is 
by far the most complete field guide to wild flowers, 
covering over a thousand species wtih an individual 
illustration and description for each flower 84 
pages, 1080 line drawings $3.50 


F825. A BEGINNER'S GUIDE TO THE STARS. 
By Kelvin McKready A guide to help beginners in 
their very earliest steps toward recognizing the stars 
and planets. 93 pages, 28 line cuts and charts 
2.00 


Fe26. BEGINNER'S GUIDE TO SEASHORE 
LIFE By Leon A. Hausman A handy reference 
book for all interested in the strange objects found 
between the tides on the beach and shallows of the 
seashore Over 250 black and white illustrations. 
128 pages. . 

F827. BEGINAZR'S GUIDE TO FRESH-WATER 
LIFE. By Leon A. Hausman An informal guide 
to over 250 of the most common forms of animal life 
found in swamps, pools, ponds, lakes and streams of 
the U. 8. and Canada Over 250 black and white 
illustrations. 128 pages 2.50 


FB28. BEGINNER'S GUIDE TO ATTRACTING 
BIRDS. By Leon A. Hausman A practical hand- 
book on attracting birds showing how to build feeding 
stations, bird houses, seed trays, and other bird at 

0 


tracting devices. Illus. 4% x7 128 pages 


Fe29. THE BOOK OF BIRDS FOR YouNG 
PEOPLE. By F. Schuyler Mathews The text 
this nature study book is in narrative form and 
volume is beautifully illustrated in color 

sa > ~ mo., 323 pages. Grade seven 


BOOK OF WILD FLOWERS FOR 
youne PEOPLE. By F. Schuyler Mathews. Studies 
from nature written in narrative form, beautifully 
illustrated in color Index, illus., large 12 mo., 397 
pages. Grade seven $3.96 
Fe31. SyPconine vas DISTANT STARS. By 
Clyde B. Classon - ~k for the large number of 
people who want to know more about astronomy 
written in terms that anyone can understand Line 
lrawings and charts 384 pages 5.00 


FOR THE SCIENTISTS BOOK SHELF 








5536. LOVE IN THE SOUTH SEAS. By Bengt 
Danielason, anthropologist on the Kon-Tiki voyage 
A complete, accurate, frankly written account of 
the family and sex life of the Polynesians, that 
deals with sex instruction, marriage customs, sex 
val freedom and prohibitions, attitude toward 
nudity, abortion and virginity, and the basic con 
cepts of a people to whom the sexual act is as 
natural as eating and drinking Photos Pub. at 

4.00 Only $3.25 








4786. IN SEARCH OF ADAM. ly Herbert 
Wendt The greatest detective story of all time- 
the search for the truth about the orgins of Man 
the mists of the unrecorded past. lere, in one 
)-page volume, is evertyhing that is known 
about the kinship between en A and apes, the 
‘missing link and the mysterious lost races = 
may have been our first human ancestors 
pages of photos Pub. at $6.50 Only $5. 60 








6282. WNew Concepts in Modern Psychology: GEST- 
ALT PSYCHOLOGY. By Dr. Wolfgang Kohler. This 
important book, now available in a completely revised 
edition, explores the existing scho« of psychological 
thought and provides a startling new approach to the 
study of the mind pecial $3.98 


NEW WAYS TO BETTER SIGHT. By Dr 
Everything you need to know about 
your eyesight, ita improvement and retention Latest 
information on improving sight after forty, the visual 
effects of television, eye exercises, et Illus Pub 


at $3.00 Only $1.98 


6239. 


Harris Gruman 


THE PUROAMENTAL PRINCIPLES OF 
ty Stanley L. Krebs Introduction by 
Rhine The clearest and most concise 

" hypnosis and hypnotic methods Pub. at 


Only $2.60 


81077. 


. MAC MILLAN WILD FLOWER BOOK 
By Clarence I. Hylander. A valuable guide to 
Wild Flowers, here is an art treasure to cherish 
through the years. It contains an outstanding col 
lection of glorious water-color reproductions of 426 
wild flowers, with concise commentary on each 
Pub. at $15.00 Only $8.95 


7129 








6133. UNDERSTANDING SURGERY. ae and 
compiled by Robert E. Rothenberg, M.I This 
book explains to the lay reader a and in 
nontechnical terms the nature of many different 
kinds of surgical operations It takes surgery out 
of the unknown and gives to the reader all the 
information he wants to know before undergoing 
surgery. Over 100 illustrations. Pub. at 95 

Only $4.50 








6168. THE MIGRATION OF SYMBOLS. By 
Count Goblet d'Alviella his classic work, the 
foundation of religious archaeology, is the defini 
tive study of how symbols have influenced different 
civilizations. 161 illustrations. Pub. at $5.00 
Only $4.35 





4860. FIELD BOOK OF NORTH AMERICAN 
MAMMALS. By H. E. Anthony. From the swift 
night runners that stalk the snowbound timber 
lines to the animals that fight for life in our hot 
desert-lands——this invaluable book contains de 
scriptions of every known mammal north of the 
Rio Grande 32 full-color plates; over 200 
blact-and-white illustration 644 pp Pub. at 


$6.00. Only $5.25 





5331. PREHISTORIC ANIMALS. By Dr. J 
Augusta and Z. Burian. The great and fearsome 
beasts of prey, extinct flower strange sea crea 
tures—recognizable ancestors of many of today's 
animals, birds and fish—from earliest plant life 
to the emergence of Man—captured in 55 full 
color paintings The extensive text brilliantly 
blends the artist’s skill with up-to-date scientific 
knowledge. This unique, absorbing, imported book 
served as the basis for a film that won the Grand 
Pix at the Venice Film Festival 10%” x 13%” 
Pub. at $12.50 Only $9.95 











| have added 35¢ for postage and handling (on orders 
under $5.00), and 3% NYC Sales Tax (for residents of NYC). 
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| OLIVER GARFIELD CO., INC. 
| 108 E. 16 St., N. Y. 3, N. Y. 
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Dept. SL-59-C 


“THINK CLEARLY!” SERIES. A 
in logic and clear think 
vital mental 
books cover 
rapid learn 


4563. THE 
10-volume home-study course 
ing showing how you can utilize these 
tools in everyday life 10 softbound 
scientific and efficient thinking, keys to 
ing, etc. Nearly 500 pp. Ilus 

The entire set, special $3.00 


B1034. THROUGH ARCTIC HURRICANES. by 
Hans G. Prager A true story of the sea news 
paperman and a cameraman, together, paint this vivid 
picture of one of the worst hurricanes ever encoun 
tered by the Fishery Protection Ship They tell 

the fleet doctor's hazardous trips by rubber dingh 

care for the sick; the wonderful Arctic skies aflame 
with Northern Lights; of the scientific equipment and 
data that make all this possible Illustrated with 
photos, charts and maps. Pub. at $5.00. Only $2.95 


5947. on SP BOOK OF INSECTS. By Frank 
E. Lu of the principal families, many of 
the ——F oan most of the commonly observ species 
of insects in the U. 8. and Canada, recorded in a 
way to make recognition relatively easy. Much in- 
formation regarding the habits of air, water, earth and 
underground insects 100 plates illustrating almost 
800 specimens, many in color $4.50 





ASTRONAUTICS 


Scrence News Letrer for May 16, 1959 


Moon's Air Blown Away 


Solar winds have reduced the moon’s possible atmos- 
phere by a factor of a billion. The earth’s magnetic field 


protects it from the solar wind. 


> THE SOLAR 


particl 


winds that blow energetic 


Van Allen radiation 


st ol the 
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the solar wind, 
he outer radia 
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nan-mMaadt 
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goes not com 
carry instru 
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ing a chart of 


their intensity between the earth and the 
moon and beyond. 

Dr. Townsend also reported on the in 
struments being planned for the next family 
of satellites and space probes to be launched 
within the next two years or so. They in 
vehicles to primarily: the 


structure of the earth’s atmosphere; cosmic 


clude measure 
rays and energetic particles in space beyond 
the earth’s immediate neighborhood; and 
electrical 
An astronomical 


the temperature, layers and 
ch irges of the ionosphe re 
vehicle with a stabilized observing platform 
ilso is planned. 


Science News Letter, May 16, 1959 
PUBLIC SAFETY 
Three-Fourths of Fallout 
Caused by Soviet Tests 


> SOVIET NUCLEAR bomb have 
been blamed for three-fourths of the stron 
tium-90 fallout that talking 
ibout. 

Ihe increases in fallout that have occurred 
each spring for several years are largely due 
to Russian intermediate and 
high-yield weapons have injected debris into 
lower and intermediate levels of the strato 
sphere, Dr. E. A. Martell reports in Science 
(May 1). 

Data on the fallout rates 
cities in the north ten 
1952 through 
several states have been studied. 


tests 


everyone 15S 


tests. These 


over 
latitudes from 
1955 plus soil samples in 
The strik- 


must be 


various 


perate 


ing spring peaks in fallout rate 


GIANT FURNACE—The 105-ton steel vessel that will become the “atomic 
furnace” for the N.S. Savannah, the world’s first nuclear powered merchant 
ship, is shown at The Babcock & Wilcox Company's works where it success- 
fully completed a hydrostatic pressure test of 3,000 pounds per square inch, 
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attributed largely to debris 
from Soviet bombs exploded previous win 
ters, Dr. Martell of the Au Cam- 
bridge Research Center says. 

Most fallout reaches the earth through 
rainfall 


descends with the aid of the pull of gravity, 


stratospheric 


Force 


Some small amount of dry particles 


the scientists says, but this amount is negli 
gible. 

Therefore, the seasonal distribution of 
rainfall also limits the strontium-90 distri 
bution. High-yield atomic tests inject debris 
into the stratosphere where it proceeds to 
undergo diffusion throughout a 
region of the equatorial stratosphere and 
subsequently mixes poleward where roughly 
equal amounts “rain” down on‘ both the 
Northern and Southern Hemispheres 

Commenting upon other weapon sources 
of fallout, Dr. Martell that 
middle-latitude detonations create clouds of 


broad 


points out 
debris that apparently reach lower strato 
spheric levels after only limited diffusion 
These weapons release all of their contami 
nation zone of latitude 
during the first six months or so. 
Detonations that do not exceed 100 to 
200 kilotons inject 


into a restricted 


contamination into the 
troposphere, about the first 40,000 feet of 
This widely 
dispersed and accounts for only a few per 
cent of total fallout to date, Dr. Martell 
Says. 

Dr. Willard F. Libby, Atomic 
Commissioner, has stated that a 
dous rise” in fallout rate 
tober, 1958 It was found to be due to the 
Russian test series in the polar regions 

Science News Letter, May 16, 1959 
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GEOPHYSICS 
Earth’s Core Reported 
Not to Be Pure Iron 


made of 


> EARTH'S CORE is not pure 


many scientists believe, but con 


tains “significant amounts 


ron, as 
of lighter weight 
elements. 

Drs. Leon Knopofl ind Gordon J. F. Mac 
Donald of the University of California, Lo: 
Angeles, said the make-up for th 
earth’s center is based on Russion measure 


new 


ments of the compressibility of tron and 


eight other metals extremely high pres 
sures. They reported to the American Gee 
physical Union meeting in Washington that 
the density of iron at the pressure believed 


the boundary between the core 


11.8. He 


material at the ore 


to exist at 


and the mantle is »wwever, the den 


sity of the boundary is 
estimated to be between 9 and 10 
This difference can 
that the 
they said, but contains alloying clements of 
lower number than The rate 


at which earthquake waves travel through 


i 


only be resolved by 


assuming core 1s not pure iron, 


atomic iron 


pure iron at the pressure of the earth's 
core is also significantly different from that 
observed, indicating the presence of light 
materials. 

A material with a 


of 23 in the core is consistent with earth 


mean atomic number 
quake wave observations and density meas 
urements, Drs Knopoff and Macdonald con 
cluded 

Science News Letter, May 16, 1959 
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ORNITHOLOGY 


Science News Letter for May 16, 1959 


Study Bird's Courting 


Recent studies of the courting behavior of the unusual 
bowerbirds have given scientists important clues as to their 


evolution. 


> A BIRD that flaunts his feathers before 
the female of his choice may be fairly low 
down on the evolutionary scale. 

He might do better with a bright berry 
or two. 

One study of bowerbirds indicates some 
of these birds have progressed from colorful 
feathers to colorful objects. One species in 
which the male has a bright crest on the 
nape of his neck goes through courtship 
motions that display the iridescent, lilac, 
silver-tipped crest. Another species, how 
ever, tries to attract the female bird’s at 
tention with a bright colored object, such 
as a piece of glass, a pebble or a spray of 
berries 

According to one theory, the 
bright crest can be lost as a 


male bird’s 
secondary 


f 
; 


Qe eee 





result of the transfer of sexual signals from 
feathers to objects. Now observations of 
two bowerbirds seems to support this theory, 

Thomas Gilliard of the American Mu 
seum of Natural History reported. 

Although the crestless male, the Fawn 
breasted Bowerbird was the one Dr. Gilliard 
studied, lacks showy neck feathers, the bird 
still “twisted its neck in a most unnatural 
way so that the back of its head was 
aimed towards the female.” As the court 
ship progressed the bird: depended more on 
displaying with colorful objects. 

Apparently, Dr. Gilliard pointed out, even 
the crest-displaying movements have been 
re-directed to berry-displaying movements. 
While the movements have persisted, they 
have become vestigial. 


BIRD COLLECTION—More than 5,500 birds from the Indian continent 
have been collected by Harvard University zoologists Dr. Raymond A. Payn- 


ter Jr. (right) and Melvin L. Bristol. 


Paynter holds a hornbill. 


The large bird in the foreground is a stork. 


Mr. Bristol holds a crow while Dr. 
Yale 


University’s Peabody Museum and Harvard’s Museum of Comparative Zool- 


ogy were co-sponsors of the expedition. 
will be shared with the countries where they were collected. 


Birds and other animals collected 
(This photo- 


graph is not related to the preceding story on bowerbirds.) 


UU specimens, Many lm color $4.50 


In another report appearing in the publi- 
cation, American Museum Novitates (April 
22), Dr. Gilliard describes what is believed 
to be the first observation of courting be 
havior of Sanford’s Bowerbirds 

When the female bower 
(a mat of ferns and vines decorated with 
snail shells, resins and strands of gold 
colored bamboo), the male assumes an in- 
fantile attitude. Its body is flattened and 
it chews, fluttering its wings like a young 
bird waiting to be fed. The female remains 
on low perches encircling the 

The advantage of this display is unknown, 
Dr. Gilliard said. 

Science News Letter, May 16, 1959 
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GENERAL SCIENCE 


Science News Letter for May 16, 1959 


U. S.—Moscow Exhibit 


A first-hand, “in person” view of American science 
and technology will be available to Russians for six weeks 
this summer at a Moscow park. 


> THIS SUMMER 3,500,000 Rus 
expected to get a first hand look 
it American science and technology, from 
rockets to nuclear reactors to smog control 
to antibiotics. 

It all will be on view in 
Sokolniki Park for six weeks, starting July 

Vice President Nixon officially 

opens the American National Exhibit. By 
reciprocal agreement, a Russian exhibit will 
open on June 28 at the Coliseum in New 
York. 

Although the 
clude how An 
learn, science 
permeating 
Russian 
plays, models 

Perhaps the 


be an entire cei 


about 


sians are 


Moscow’s 


— 


25. when 


American exhibit will in 
ericans live, work, play and 
will play the major role, 
ost everything on display. 
seeing “live” dis- 
films and photographs. 
most dramatic display will 
ing covered with the photo 
graphic result of the Mt. Palomar Sky 
Survey. The survey took seven years to 
compile, covers the entire sky to a depth 
of 600,000,000 light years as seen from Mt. 
Palomar, sists of 1,758 photographic 
plates 

Th inder 
Space” section 
U > hic 


will be 


] 


of the “Exploration of 
will include the X-15, the 
le designed to take a man 
rack, space capsules, a complete 
telescopes and sky cameras, 


first 
to space 


moon 


representations of the Van Allen radiation 
belt surrounding the earth, and miniature 
rocket instruments. 

The last named exhibit will be somewhat 
underplayed because it is feared that the 
Russians might construe it as an excuse for 
the small size of our earth satellites. The 
Soviet press has poked fun at what it calls 
American “oranges.” 

The agricultural exhibit will include ex 
amples of the tremendous increase in farm 
production. It will be shown that hybrid 
corns in the past 25 years have raised the 
harvest by a billion bushels while corn 
acreage has been reduced 25°%%. There will 
be displays showing the uses of antibiotics 
in animals and plants to keep them healthy 
and to promote growth, radioactive isotopes 
for research, and chemicals against weeds 
and insects. 

A great deal of space will be given to 
Salk vaccine in the public health and medi- 
cine section. Antibiotics, nuclear medicine 
and other treatments will point up the 20th 
century in therapy. Pittsburgh will be an 
example of the conquest of air pollution 
and New York’s food and water controls 
will be shown. 

The peaceful uses of atomic energy will 
be emphasized. Examples of our eight exist- 
ing nuclear power plants will be promi- 


EXHIBITION BUILDINGS—A preliminary architect's sketch shows the 
buildings and landscaping planned for the scientific and cultural exhibition. 
In the foreground is a gold-tint aluminum geodesic dome, 200 feet in diame- 
ter, which will serve as an information center and house various exhibits. 
The fan-like building behind the dome will be some 400 feet across and 28 
feet high, built of glass, steel and aluminum; it will contain cultural and 


industrial exhibits. 


Circarama films, thrown on a circular screen in a 360- 


degree arc from 11 projectors, will be shown in the round building at the 


left. 


The Soviet Union has agreed to purchase the buildings after the 


exhibition. 
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nently displayed. Experimental test and re- 
search reactors, isotopes in medicine and 
agriculture, and isotopes for measurements 
and quality control in industry will be in 
cluded in this section. 

The Russians will be especially interested 
in the chemical research section, which will 
concentrate on plastics, a subject becoming 
increasingly important in the Soviet Union. 

In the basic research section, the visitors 
may learn the names of the 34 U. S. sci- 
entists who won Nobel Prizes between 1943 
and 1956. Some of America’s current and 
recent basic research projects will be those 
conducted during the International Geo- 
physical Year, the drilling of a hole through 
the earth’s crust to its mantle, the nature 
of deoxyribonucleic acid, one of the basic 
chemicals of life, and the field ion micro 
scope. The section also will contain 
scription of the relationship of the research 
done by the Government, industry, univer 
sities and non-profit institutions. 

Science Service is cooperating in display 
ing aids for elementary science education. 
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Floods of Past 30 Years 
Have Claimed 2,430 Lives 


> MORE THAN 2,400 people have died 
from floods that have occurred in the 
United States in the past 30 years. 

The number of deaths per year has 
varied, but the annual toll was generally 
less than 100, data from the Statistical 
Bulletin of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company show. 

During the year 1931 there were no flood 
deaths reported. On the other hand, 302 
were reported in 1955, the largest number 
for any year since 1927 

Floods caused 555 deaths just 
within the five 1954.58. The 
catastrophes that occurred in 1955 account 
for the majority of these deaths. The 1955 
record was unusual also in that about two 
thirds of the flood deaths that year occurred 
in the northeastern section of the country. 

Nearly 200 lives were lost in Pennsyl 
vania and Connecticut during the floods 
that followed the hurricane of Aug. 17 to 
19, 1955. 

But the Ohio Valley experienced the larg 
est loss of life from floods for the entire 
30-year period, accounting for nearly one 
fourth of the victims in the entire U. S. 

Flood deaths were rare or infrequent in 
the Great Basin, which includes Nevada and 
surrounding states, the East Gulf, the Colo 
rado and the Great Lakes Districts 

The peak incidence of mortality usually 
occurs is late spring and early summer. 
Severe floods at these times of the year are 
often the result of a combination of factors 
such as large accumulations of snow, the 
break-up of river warm 
spring temperatures and persistently heavy 


have 


past years, 


icC, CXCCSSIVE ly 


rains over a wide area. 
Flood programs 
effective measures such as 
watersheds, construction of 
flood walls, the diversion of rivers 
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control now include 


reforestation olf 


reservoirs and 
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X-Rays Cause Sterility 


treatment 


> MOTHERS GIVEN X-ray 

while carrying unborn girl babies may have 

daughters who cannot themselves bear chil 

dren. 
The 

told by 


oratory experts on atomic 


National Academy of Sciences v 
4 team of Oak Ridge National | 
radiation thi 
indicated by experiments on mice 

If human beings react like mice, 
implications for the human rac« 
world 

In mice the effects of 
mendously according to the age of de 
it the time 


in atom 
radiation y tr 
elop 
ment of the mother mous¢ 
is exposed to the X-rays. 

The Oak Ridge experimenters were Drs 
W. L. Russell, Liane Brauch Russell, M. H 
Steele and E. L. Phipps. 

The fertility of females that had rex 
1M) roentgens of X-rays on the day of birth 
iffected, even 
a single burst at 


ived 


was greatly when 
was delivered in 


the acute dose rate of 89-90 roentgens per 


not 


wnount 


These females commonly produced 
nine or ten litters when they reached ma 
turity. Yet, adult female mice 
same acute dose never produced more than 
two litters. Even a dose of 50 roentgens of 
acute irradiation considerably 
damaging to the fertility of adults than 300 
roentgens given to new-born females 

Thus the ovary of the new-born showed 
high resistance to X-rays. However, th 


minute 


given the 


more 


was 


BIOLOGY 


ovary proved to be extremely sensitive to 
low amounts of radiation during the second 
week after birth. Mice exposed to X-rays 
it this infant stage in their development 
became sterile after producing either a sin 
gle litter or a second, smaller one. 

Adult females that had given 
same low total dose at the same low 
their two-week-old counterparts 
showed no significant difference from mice 
that did not radiation. The mice 
produced an average of 13.3 litters. 

Thus it is apparent that the second week 
of life is a radiation-sensitive period for the 
female. This period also coincides with the 
time when the immature reproductive cells 
have just reached the stage in which they 
will remain throughout most of their adult 
life. 

The human ovary is suspected of being 
extremely sensitive at stage 
of development. This stage in the human 


the 


dose 


been 
rate as 


receive 


a comparable 


is apparently attained, not during tne se 
ond week after birth, but at some time be 
birth. This the 
possibility that even quite a low dose of 


radiation sterility in a 


fore raises unfortunat 


can cause human 


fetus, the investigators said. 

In addition, this dose may be much lower 
than would have been guessed from the 
effects of radiation on the adult ovary, they 


onclude d 
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Climate Affects Health 


> CLIMATE can be 
cold drafts that 
company colds and other respiratory 1] 

Dr. Rene J. Dubos, member of the Rock 
feller Institute, New York, told the National 
Ac idemy of Sciences that | 


blamed for ill 


beyond the sometime 


1] 


ind more 
examples are being reported of the complex 
ind varied effects of climate on all forms of 
life, from the It is becoming 
increasingly important for th 

of the that physical en 
vironment has on biological processes, it 


Yi ace my 


commonly accepted ré 


more 


Virus to man. 
biologist to 
be aware influences 
reported to an 

Some of th 


lationships between 


symposium 
most 
weather and man s 
health—the increase in colds in the winter 
months and in polio in the summer—ar« 
till unexplained. Dr. Dubos 


out that there are “seasonal ebbs and flow 


ilso pointed 
in diabetes and circulatory diseases. 

Studies of 
that seasonal changes in hormon 
s in phy 


] 


man and other animal 


can be at the root of chang 
like 


adrenal gland secretion 


Rap 
etabolisn 
effects of alti 


cal behavior sugar n 
T he 
tude on humans is a well-known example of 
It h is even 


dded, that w 


another adjustment to climate 
been shown, Dr. Dubos k irm 
weather fronts are associated with a de 
crease, and cold fronts with an increase, in 
capillary resistance in man 
factors, which ultra 


Climatic includ 


violet and other irradiation in additicn to 


ur and water temperatures, humidity, pre 
cipitation and winds, can also operate 
genetic Dubos 
Thus animals living in colder climates 
ire usually larger than related species living 
in warmer climates. 


Recently, Dr. Dubos reported, small ion 


through mechanisms, Dr 


said 


ized air molecules have been recognized as 
influencing biological behavior. 
searchers claim that positive space charges 
have harmful effects while 
charges have beneficial effects. Even human 
patients I from 


Some re 


negative space 
apparently benefited 
treatment with negative ions, he said 

Control of least 
indoors, has already been achieved with air 
Yet, Dr. Dubos warned, the 
followed 


by new respiratory and circulatory disorders 


have 


man’s environment, at 
conditioning 


new-found comfort now may be 


in the future. 
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TEXTILES 


New Device Saves Cotton, 
Cuts Carding Costs 


>A “BACKWARD STEP” in textile his 
tory is expected to save the textile industry 
millions of dollars each year in the future 


Cotton may be able to compete better 


MEtropolitan §-2562. 


with synthetic fibers as a result, the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture has speculated. 

Just as cotton carding machines 75 years 
ago used stationary flats to help them dis- 
entangle and arrange cotton fibers, a 
new, modern machine will use stationary 
flats. This will do away in elaborate 
assembly of moving flats used on present- 
day carding machines. However, the new 
machine includes 1 lvances in 
design and engineering 

But a flat 
tion. It is a semi-cylindri 
lar on the inside, and 


with 


also 


stationary is the main innova 


housing, granu 
de signed to use air 
separate tufts of cotton 
into individual fibers, reported USDA re 
searchers R. A. Rusca, R. S 
A. L. Miller of southern 
division, New Orleans. The new 
00 pounds compared 
flats it 
source 
eliminated 

npletely 


currents to help 
Brown and 
iulization 
granular 


card weighs about 

with almost 

replaces. Upkeep is low 
| 


1,000 for the mo 


ving 
and a major 
of dust in textile mills 
the car 


hould be 


since ling machine 
sealed when in 
In pilot tests with \ types of 
from three 
cotton 
mill-scale tests also 
were left in the fiber 
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use 

cotton 
growing areas, e machine cut 
Limited 


r knots 


waste by mo than half 
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AERONAUTICS 

Supersonic Capsule 
Designed for Jet Pilots 


See Front Cover 


> A ROCKET-PROPELLED capsule which 
can shoot a pilot to rety 
uirplane within two s 

engineers a epubl \ 


from a doomed 
been cle 
signed by iation 
Corporation 

shown 


this 


During norma! thg 
in the photograph on the cover of 
News Lert 


i seat In an emergency, 


week's Screnct functions as 
jutomatically 
closes in around the pil protec 
tive cocoon and is then shot out of the plan 
along a short set I 
Although the s m was 


four 


designed for 
times that 
100,000 


ejection 


safe escape at 
ot sound and 
feet, it was also designed for saf 
it extremely 
A ballistic 
and forcibly opened, is 
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pecas up 
at altituck ; as high is 
low altitudes and low speeds 


par achute which is instantly 


used in thi 


case. 


PHYSICS 
New Ceramic Magnets 

More Powerful Than Iron 
> CERAMIC MAGNETS hav 


veloped that, weight fo 
to three times the power of 


been de 
ight, have two 
iron magnets 
ind retain their strength at high 
Produced by the Boeing 
Company in Seattle, the n 
by mixing two 
such as iron oxide and barium 


sfully 


tempera 
Airplane 


tures } 
ignets are made 
metallic oxides, 
oxide Boe 
induced the 


] 


powacerea 


ing scientists have succe 
magnetic field while th is being 
formed under This 
method appears to give the magnets longer 
life and stronger magnetic properties 
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ceramic 


heat and pressure. 
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Study Slime Molds 


> THE DIRT in your backyard may ex- 
plain how some cells become muscle cells, 
nerve cells, skin cells and 
so on for all the many parts of the body. 

The tiny slime molds found in soil are 
being studied for clues to the process of cell 
differentiation in plants and animals. These 
organisms lead a double life: at one time 
they live an amoeba-like existence, later 
thousands of these amoebae stream together 
to form a complex many-celled structure 
with spores and a stalk. 

Biologists studying the slime molds are 
trying to discover how cells become differ 
ent in a regular and controlled way. Dr. 
John T. Bonner of Princeton University 
reported 

He told scientists at the National Science 
these 


others bone cells, 


Foundation of progress so far in 
studies 

There is evidence that when the slime 
mold amoebae stream together in a kind of 
mig sorting out process fol 


mass tion a 


lows. In a manner similar to what occurs 


in embryonic chick or frog tissue, for ex- 
ample, some amoebae stalk cells 
while others become spores. An advantage 


bec ome 


the slime molds have over embyronic ani 
mal is that the sorting out process 
can be observed in the normal, unmutilated 


tissuc 


wrganism, Dr. Bonner said. 

One explanation he offered for the reg- 
and controlled way cell differentiation 
is that individual cells may com 
rtain positions during very early 
embryonic stages. Grafts made with a slime 
mold during its slug stage when it is about 


ular 
takes plac 


pete for 


one millimeter long have shown that cells 
have a definite “preference” as to location. 

Thus cells in a piece from the front end 
grafted on to the back end of the slug 
would move to the front end of the “new” 
slug. This does not appear to be either 
genetically- or pre-determined, however. 

Another interesting characteristic of the 
slime molds is the role played by an as yet 
unknown chemical that is responsible for 
making the single amoebae come together 
in one mass. 

This chemical, which is emitted by a 
central amoeba, has a very powerful at 
tractive force, Dr. Bonner said. Some recent 
research indicates it may be related to the 
estrogenic steroids urine from preg 
nant animals exerts a similar, although 
weaker, attractive force over the cells. 
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AGRICULTURE 
Fatherless Potatoes Seen 
As New Aid to Breeders 


>» FATHERLESS POTATOES today may 
mean tastier potato salad for you tomorrow. 

The potatoes produced by the fatherless 
potato plant might have better disease re 
sistance. shallower eyes, and better cooking 
and processing quality—all because it has 
half the normal number of 

One of the problems in improving our 
commercial that they contain 
the tetraploid chromosome number of 48 
(four times the basic number, 12, for po 


chromosomes. 


potatoes 1s 


ELECTRODE FOR HEART CELL—An electrode so small at its tip that the 
point of contact covers only about 1/150 of the area of a single heart cell bas 


been developed as a research tool at the National Jewish Hospital, Denver, 
A heated glass tube was slowly stretched to an almost invisible 


Colo. 


thinness; potassium choloride solution, forced into the hollow filament by 
vacuum pressure, is the primary conductor. Copper wire inserted into the 


glass tube transmits the output of about 100 millivolts to a heavier wire 


which carries it to a recording mechanism. The inset photograph shows the 
tip, about 3/100,000 of an inch diameter, compared with an average human 


hair. Drs. Baruch Bromberger-Barnea and Paolo Caldini used the electrode 


to measure the single cell potentials of the human heart. 
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tatoes). Most wild species have 24 chromo- 
somes, 12 from each parent. This has made 
it difficult to breed any of the desirable 
characteristics of the wild species into the 
commercial potatoes. Usually the results of 
any matings between wild and “tame” po 
tatoes have been sterile. 

Now, however, U. S. Department of Agri 
culture researchers have found a way of 
tagging commercial potato plants that have 
only half their normal number of chromo 
somes, the haploid number 24. Using these 
plants in crosses with desirable wild piants, 
the scientists can get the qualities they want 
in a fertile hybrid. Then as a final step, the 
chromosome number of these promising po 
tatoes can be doubled to 48 with the drug 
colchicine and scientists can make crosses 
with normal commercial potatoes. 

USDA geneticists R. W. Hougas and 
S. J. Peloquin, working cooperatively with 
the Wisconsin Agricultural Experiment Sta 
tion, developed the technique for finding 
the naturally occurring haploid plants. 

Higher yields from potato crops may b« 
one result of the new breeding effort. The 
advantages of as many as five sets of chro 
mosomes in a plant can be compared with 
the normal two sets, one from each parent 

Robert V. Akeley of the USDA's Agri 
cultural Research Center, Beltsville, Md., 
said researchers are predicting that within 
ten years some 80°/, of the potatoes grown 
will be processed. It will be important, he 
pointed out, to have the right kind of 
potatoes for making chips, frozen or pre 
cooked, dehydrated potatoes 
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ENGINEERING 


New Scientific ‘Sniffer’ 
Detects Fuel Tank Leaks 


> A SCIENTIFIC “sniffer” is used 
fuel tank le 


assembly of jet seaplanes 


pDecing 
to detect elusive ks during the 
The sniffer 1s said to be ible to hind ke aks 
fuel tank in a matter of 
Because an leak can le 


where it 


inside a wing 


minutes insick 


many feet away trom uppears on 


the outside, its detection without the 


sniffer 
would take hours or even days, reports the 
Martin Company, Baltimore, Md 

The 


analy z7er 


sniffer is described as an infrared 
that 


trace the path of a 


oxic gas to 
leak 


origin 


uses nitrous 


fuel from the 
outside back to its source of insick 
the tank 

The unit's sensitivity can be adjusted t 
detect as little as 50 parts of nitrous oxide 
in a million parts of air. 

To find an inside leak, a rubber cup fed 
with nitrous oxide 1s placed outside over 


7 he 


at about five 


the apparent leak cup confines the 


gas to this area pounds per 
square inch, forcing the gas into the open 
ing. The gas follows the leak path until it 
comes out on the inside 
An operator of a probe on the inside of 
the fuel tank moves the probe in the sus 
pected area until a light starts flashing 
This spots the leak. 
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SURGERY 
New Heart-Lung Machine 
Is Disposable, Part Nylon 


> A DISPOSABLI 


being used successfully in 


heart-lung machine 1 
operating 
centers in the 


now 
rooms in several medical 
United States 

The apparatus is called th 
It is made of nylon filters, compartments, 
and tubes which takes 
patient’s blood while it 1: 
the body 
This machine, marketed by Abbott 
North Chicago, is now 
“dry-field 
in still newer procedures involving loc 
cancer treatment. The apparatus Is pres¢ ntly 
available for clinical investigation only 

The device has proven beneficial in 
method of cancer treatment known 
fusion. This of “se 
off” the limbs, liver, pelvis ind 
lungs from the systemic circulation. Then 
highly drugs that kill 
pumped through the isolated portion of th 


Pulmo Pak 


expert “care” of the 
circulating out 


side 


oratories of 


used in cardiac operations 


is pel 


method consists ling 


intestine 


toxic cancers al 


body while the heart-lung machine takes on 


the responsibilities of handling the blooc 


j 
] 


while it is 
body. 

In this 
mally be too powerful for the 
organ in greater 


circulating outside the patient 


manner, drugs that would nor 
body, can 
ipplied to specifi 
strength 

The machine is 


pump but has no 


operated 
moving 
no complicated preparation 
1s sterile and disposabl 

Blood that enters the device 
itself of 
fine mesh removes excess oxygen and fibrin 
Then it 
Heparin 


} , 
inticoaguian I 


gen and rids carbon dioxide 
the stringy substance in the blood 


passes into the body of the patient 


is used as an 
blood clot 
outside the 

At the end of the 
must be neutralized 


quickly would 
body 
oper 
} 


so that the 


blo« “l 1s 


blood 
again coagulate normally 
Research on 


has been done at a number of medical cen 


isolated perfusion surgery 
ters, including Tulane University, the Uni 
Minnesota, Mass 
Hospital in Boston, and Columbia-Pres 
terian Hospital in New York City 
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BIOLOGY 
Royal Jelly From Bees 
Prevents Tumors in Mice 


> ROYAI 
the queen bee can completely 
suppress development in mi 
It is also effective in preventing leuk 
three Canadian 
In what 


JELLY, the mysterious food that 
larvae eat, ] 
tumor 
researchers report 
they describe as the first un 
equivocal demonstration of an anti-tumor 
activity in royal jelly,” the 
that mice receiving mixtures of jelly 
and leukemia cells survived while animals 
injected only with the leukemia cells died 


The same results were obtained when ascitic 


researchers say 


I 
} 
royal 


used 
with 


tumor cells were 


Further studies whole royal jelly 
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ind its components indicate that this anu 
tumor activity is found in the fatty 
acid of royal jelly, 10-hydroxydecenoic acid. 

Royal jelly gave no protection when ad- 
ministered after tumor implantation. Nor 
were the mice protected by separate doses 
of jelly and leukemic Acidity, pH 
below 6, of the protecting mixture was es 
sential for anti-leukemic 
usts report. 

Thirty milligrams of fresh whole royal 
jelly or 1.5 milligrams of 10-hydroxydecenoic 
icid completely inhibited the development 
of transplantable leukemia in the 
However, slightly more of the material was 
needed to prevent the development of 
ascitic tumors: 100 milligrams of fresh, 
whole royal jelly were required. 

“The been 
peatedly on 1,000 mice during a 
two-year period, and show a striking effect: 
either all the mice die quickly or all sur 
In two groups of 


bers ot 


main 


cells 


action, the scien 


mice 


results have confirmed re 


nearly 


vive,” the scientists say. 
mice receiving identical 
cells, those given roval jelly remained alive 
and healthy for more than 12 
the others died within 12 days. 

Gordon F. Townsend, Ontario Agricul 
tural College, Joseph F. Morgan, Depart 
ment of National Health and Welfare, 
Ottawa, and Barbara Hazlett, University of 
Toronto, report the Nature 
(May 2) 


num tumor 


months while 


research in 
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Milk Does Not Supply 
Baby With Enough Iron 


> MILK 
babies 
Milk is a food that is very low in iron 
content, Dr. Edward H. Reisner, New York 
City specialist in blood abnormalities, re 
Pennsylvania 


IS NOT the perfect food for 


ported to members of the 
Academy of Practice 
Bedford, Pa. 

Milk is the constituent of a baby’s 
diet for the first six months of life. There 
fore, the child must depend upon the sup 
ply of iron present in his body at birth. Yet, 
this is a period of very rapid growth in 
which the original supply becomes badly 
depleted, resulting in iron deficiency anemia, 
the specialist explained 

The anemia usually 
apparent until the age of six months, and 
then not in every case. However, even ap 
parently healthy infants of this age have 
significant depletion of their iron stores, 


General meeting in 


major 


does not become 


he said 
Just early 
ind vegetables will give the baby 


feeding of meat juices, eggs 
etter 
supplies of iron, but by the time the deh 
ciency is apparent, the absorption of iron 
through food is too slow. Dr. Reisner sug 


gested administering iron to the child 
directly. 

This can be done by mouth, but in pre 
matures, the very young, and with babies 
with feedings problems, it is better to give 
the iron by injection. Of the 
ivailable for injection, a 
with dextran is the 
minister, the doctor concluded 
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several types 
complex of iron 


safest and easiest to ad 














PUBLIC SAFETY 
Special Group to Probe 
Radio Wave Safeguards 


should 
igainst 
high-powered 
special study com- 
Standards 


> POSSIBLI 
be taken to protect the h 


safety that 
body 
radio waves, part 
radar, are the object 
mittee set up 
Association. 

The committee \ 
prevent I Lic Wa 
triggering off until 
der and flammable fluids 

Need for such irety I u 5 is De 


of high- 


ilso try to pin down 
from 
if pow- 


measures to 


om- 
ing more acute wit 
powered “ham” sets, particularly in auto- 
mobiles 
strong transmitt near the 
site of blasting might lvertently set off 
the blast prematurely ind kill or hurt many 
workmen. The radio w picked 
up by wires last charge 
and deliver enough energy to explode the 
dynamite 

It is understood that th ce of 
is especially concern possibility, 
idmittedly a remot accidentally 
blowing up a whol inition dump that 
may be near on 
Iron Curtain countri 
floating voice aboard 
Coast Guard cutter ( 


Operating a 


running 


America 


werful voices to 
particularly the 
converted U.S. 
to find 
familiar 
Vic! inall cut down 
ks by draining off 


The committee’s purpose will be 
and develop safeguards akin to the 
dangling chain 
hres on oil-carrying 
static electricity 
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BOTANY 


Root Growth Retarder 
Found in Vegetable Kale 


> A MYSTERIOUS substan 
parently can keep some plant 
nating or can retard root 
rmination inhibitor 
d when 


from germi- 
gre wth 
The presence of a 


_— ' 
stem Ka was discover 


in marrow 
the problem of white clover seedlings’ fail 
ure to germinate w 

When clover re sown in the 
1utumn following a summer crop of kale, 
the seeds might not germinate. If they did, 
A. G. Campbell of N Zealand’s Depart 
Agricultur orts, th 
that emerged frequently died off in 
to Six weeks. 

Laboratory 
present in kale roots and, to sSer 
in kale leaves ind 
inhibits 


ment of dlings 


four 
studies indicate an inhibitor 
imount, 
pern tently 
germination 
showed the 
root length. 
A turnip plant and the weed 
have the same effe 
cludes in Nature (M 
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ryegrass 


substan reduced 


spurrey may 


t the scientist con- 
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ENGINEERING 

Water Conversion Plant 
Is World’s Largest 

> THI 


tion for 


WORLD'S largest single installa 
iverting sea water to fresh water 
ynstructed on the tiny semi-arid 

ind of Balashi, Aruba. It is in the 
ff the Venezuelan coast. 

1,000,000 plant is the first ever 

that combines salt water distilla 
production of marketable su 


1 
has been 


Dutch isl 
Caribbean 
The $1 
constructed 
tion witl 
plus electricity 
rt nd built for the Aruban Gov 
he New York engineering firm 
& Breyer, Inc., the plant has 
2,700,000 U. S. gallons 
distilled water per day. This is more 
ugh to supply all of the drinkable 
led by the island’s 55,000 inhabi 


of Sing 
1 rated capacity of! 


é hnological advances have been 
so rapid. d William H. Finkeldey, presi 
dent master & Breyer, that a large 
water-co! rsion, 
built tod 
nical d pments 

Ww ater tor 
issuming a 


power-producing plant 
1 incorporating accepted tech 
produce fresh 
than $1.00 
credit 


could 
less 


from 


produc tion cost has 


At the new plant, 
tivel $1.75 per 


estum ited as 
fresh water. A lower figure 
r, when exact cost data 
venues become available. 


been t 
1,000 gal 
is expected, howeve 
reflecting power 1! 
Distribut penses would, of course, in 

to the consumer. 
any process cannot be 


crease th 

Cost 
until the specific conditions 
known, Mr. Fink 
conditions are 
fuel, the type of 
process selected, amortization of investment, 
ind loca| markets for electricity. 

Surplus water and power are important 
factors in this island’s plans for economic 
growtl oth are essential to its multi 
lar resort development. 
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predicted 
for a proposed plant are 
eldey said mong these 
1 


iocation price of 


- a 
illion do 


EDUCATION 
Young Scientists Invited 
For Summer Training 


training program for prom- 
inaugu- 
Maine this 
National 
total 


> A SCIENCI 
ising hig ol students will be 
rated at t University of 
summer. Under grant by the 
Science |} 
of 112 such n 


Service has 


this is one of a 
programs. 
joined with the 
Maine in the selection of 
will attend the program at 
$ to 28. Invitations to the 
SERVICE pro 


yundation 
ition wide 
ScIENCI 


University of 


SCIENCE 


g. 3 

of Maine 

een issued to students who nave 
lt lents who | 


top 25 


of regional science 


} 
northeastern United States. 
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The program is designed to give extraordi- 
nary training and experience to about 100 
high school students who possess unusually 
high aptitudes for work in science. Strong 
consideration will be given applicants’ rec 
ords in science fairs and in the annual 
Science Talent Search as well as course 
grades. All must be in their junior or 
senior year of secondary schools. 

Travel expenses to a maximum of $120 
for those chosen to attend will be paid. 
They will live in University dormitories 
without charge for room and board 

The program wil! not simply duplicate 
the work usually covered in high school or 
first year college courses. It is designed to 
broaden the student's background, to de 
velop an appreciation olf the interrelation 
ships among sciences and to provide contact 
with research scientists 

Students will work in groups of about 2 
according to the held of their major interest, 
chemistry, mathematics, or physics 

Science News Letter, May 16, 1959 


5 
bic rhc IgV, 
ENDOCRINOLOGY 


Change of Thyroid 
Molecule Divides Effects 


> SCIENTISTS ha 


the basic molecule of the 


successfully juggled 

thyroid hormone 
so that it will do only the work 
instead of producing a combination of good 
and bad effects. 

The effects of the 
man now can be sep 
structure of the 
gators explained to 
can Association of 
Atlantic City, N. J 

Now that the bask 
changed, the effects of tl 
modified For 
hormone increases oxygen consumption by 


desired, 


thyroid hormone 

rated by changing the 
molecule, six investi 
at the Ameri 


Physicians meeting in 


DASIC 


entists 


molecule can be 

hormone itself 
can be instance, thyroid 
the body, lowers blood cholesterol and has 
a heat-producing effect. It 
energy, mental alertness and appetite 
effects are not needed in 
Others even be 


also increases 
Some 
f these some 
patients, 
dangerous. 

For example, older patients frequently 
have a combination of low thyroid function 
and heart disease. If the usual thyroid hor 
mone preparation 1s given to these patients, 
in addition to correcting the thyroid deficit, 


it raises oxygen con imption to a dangerous 


however. may 


rt condition. 

lied thyroid hormone 
ill the needed effects 
the heart condition. 
ssible to decrease the 


level in terms of h 
If, however, a m 
is given, it produc 
without aggravating 
It has also been 
high levels of bloo 
tic of low thyroid I 
with atherosclerosi 


\olesterol characteris 
nction, and associated 
without increasing 
oxygen consumpt mn 

Studies of more than 60 different varia 
tions of the thyroid were first 
run using laboratory, They pro 
duced a wide vari f biological effects, 
Drs. Rulon W. Raw , William L. Money, 
Robert Kroc, Soichi Kumaoka, Richard S 
Benua and Robert Leeper of the Sloan 
Kettering Institute for Cancer Research and 
Memorial Center f ( and Allied 
Diseases, Ne Ww York reported. 
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ormones 


animals. 


incer 
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SURGERY 
Small Hospitals Can Do 
“Open-Heart” Surgery 


> OPEN-HEART can be per- 
formed in small community and city hos- 
pitals as well as in large medical centers. 

Small hospitals can provide the necessary 
equipment, mainly a heart-lung machine, 
a trained surgeon and an and 
dedicated group of workers. Large medical 


operations 


interested 


centers are better able to provide the neces 
sary physiological data. Since machinery 
for such data is expensive, the small hospi 
tals need not provide this service, but could 
rely on the large centers for such informa 
tion, four hospital staff members report in 
the Journal of the American Medical Asso 
ciation (May 2). 

The open-heart operation does not need 
Neither 


wilderness of 


a vast ass mblage of superscientusts 
need complex 
gadgets surrounding the heart patient, say 
Drs. Alfred R. Henderson, Georges Oteifa 
and Robert R. Meijer and Harvey Black of 
Asbury Park, N. J. The men are afhliated 
with Fitkin Memorial Hospital, Neptune, 
N. J., Monmouth Medical Center, Long 
Branch, N. J., and Riverview Hospital, Red 
Bank, N. J. 

There are at least 25,000 persons in the 
United States who annually are eligible for 
heart surgery. Many of these persons who 
can 
available in 


there be a 


otherwise could not receive treatment 
be saved if heart 
small hospitals 
The four recommended that each member 
fully trained in 


operating room by repeated 


surgery 1s 


oft an team b« 
his role in the 
performance in the experimental laboratory. 
Repetition in the laboratory will make each 
individual procedure “as perfect and mecha 
nistic as that of eating a meal 

The begin by 
the less difficult 
for the repair of 
Gradually 


operating 


team should performing 


such as those 
holes in the heart walls 
add th difficult 


procedures, such as the blu baby opera 


opm rations, 


they may more 


tion.’ 
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EDUCATION 
Quiet Movie Projectors 
Beat TV as Teachers 


better 
television. 


> QUIET MOVIE projectors are 
training aids than closed-circuit 
Dr. F. J. McGrane of American Machine 
ind Foundry Company and M. L. Baron of 
the U. S. Army Signal Equipment Support 
Agency at Fort Monmouth, N. J., 
on studies to the Society of Motion Picture 


meetung in Miami 


repor ted 


and Television Engineers 
Beach, Fla 

They said the difference 
to TV’s “small size of the 
lack of color, lack of a truly clear, bright, 
sharp picture and perhaps ‘conditioned 
reflex’ involving previous use of television 
for ‘entertainment’ rather than 
‘educational.’ ” 

But TV ran neck-and-neck with noisy 
movie projectors as teachers in Army train- 
ing 


might be due 
screen (21-inch), 


purposes 
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All-Season Hibernation 


A select group of mammals is being induced to hiber- 
nate at any time of the year. Their laboratory sleep is con- 
tributing to man’s knowledge of hibernation. 


By HOWARD SIMONS 


> THIS SUMMER in Bosto 
select group of animals will b 
the feeling that it is 
and be induced to hibernate 


1, a small 
lulled inte 


1] 


not summer at ai 


an unusual fe 


t for these 
particular animals, for they are hibernating 
mammals that experiencing in 
duced hibernation at any time of the year 
in the laboratories of Dr. Charles P. Lyman 
of the Harvard Medical School and Museun 


of Comparative Zoology 


This will not be 


have been 


In their natural habitat, these sam 


mals would instinctively hibernat 
fall without the help of Dr 
Much has pecn 


this unique ability of some 


Lyman, o1 
learned 


anyone else. ibout 
inimals to spend 
exag 
remains 


the long winter months in a form of 
Much, however, 
we shall see 


Who” of the warm-l 


gerated sleep 
mystery, as 
A “Who's 


looded 


hibernators is not ry long. It include 


P 
among others the hedgehog, several rodent 
ind the whip 
tical explanatior 
Winter 
inimals 


ind plant-eati 


and bats, the hummingbird 


poorwill. There is a theore 
these 


climates is 


why animals hibernate 
cold 


particularly for the insect 
animals, which include all the 


hard on most 


hibe rnator 


Avoiding Winter 


trial and error mim 


winter harsh 
food 


ivs around 
ind 
Fin Ihy 
i long period of 
ball 


their wintry displeasure 


outh, others store 
1 thick coat of 


learned over 


fur 

time 

ind to sleep 
Winter seems no 


curl into a tight 


less harsh on most humans, many of whom 
have adapted the animals’ defenses for com 
fort gong 
comfortable a 


south, making themselves 


possibl or 


t idding 
fur 


No human, 
curl 


coat of 
howe vel cen wie 
hibernate, 


doubtful 


into a tight ball and 


from present evidence it 


one will 
Phe 
Lyman, together with the late Dr 

©. Chatheld of the National 
He ilth, Bethesda, Md., 
distinguish between “de 


The 


body t 


definition of hibernation is important 
Paul 
Institutes of 
chose ilu ivs 
p h bernators’ 
exhibit 


deep sleepers.” rormet 


found drop in mperature and 


current decreases in breathing and 
The latter 
This definition eliminates the black bear 
Drs ind Chatheld 
explained to many disbelieving trappers and 
the 
dormant 


fails to 


rate do not 


as a hibernator. Lyman 


woodsmen that although bear 
a part of the 
it is not hibernating. It 


spends 
winter in a state 


show a 


striking drop in body temperature or meta 
wolic 

Stull incredulous, a few intrepid outdoors 
men offered to enter a mid 
winter and kick an old 


notch above 


rate. 


bear’s den in 
bruin to 


“deep sleeper " gme 


prove it 
Was a 
offers were not accepted 
Definition is important in 
Hibernation is often 
thermia, the practice of “freezing” humans 
to live during surgery. The 
different. It is interesting to 
xample, that 


nother area 
confused with hypo 
two are ery 
lor 
i hibernating mammal that 
artificial freezing 
after its body 
reaches five degrees centigrade (41 degrees 
Fahrenheit). However, the animal 
can lower its body temperature to the 


not 


1S subjected to will dic 


i short time temperature 
same 
same 
the hibernating 
the spring 
It is also important to note that a human 
fibrillates at body 
ween 70 and 80 degrees Fahrenheit. Dr 
I 


iyman 


through 
awaken in 


degree or lower 


process and live to 


temperatures 
“| , } 
ind his co-workers have 
that 
of hibernating mammals differs f:1 


, 
found evi 


dence some heart and muscle tissu 
that 
of nonhibernators, including man 

must prepare for their long 
Some, like oodchuck 
nd thirteen-lined ground squirrel, add body 
fat and from it without 


Others, like the golden hamster, store fi 


Hibernators 
inter’s sleep the w 
live iwwakening 


0d 


and awaken periodically 


are three Stages In 


going intensive study in | 


ratories: entering the dort 
ing in hibernation and 
As yet, no one know 
nation. By the sa 
understands what trigg 
Lyman suspects that th 
system is in 
He 
hibernating anin 
up and down by th« 
of the brain that 
vital body functions, 
ind sleeping centers 


sonic 


think 
y}< 


processes 


the possibility that 
material throughout 
contribut« 


to th 


Descent Into Sleep 


The descent fro 
animal to a deep 

In some animals it 
In others, it is stepw 
mentally induced 
body temperature f 
rate to four to 
50 to 270), and it 

} 


t 
en 


ten breaths per 


metabolic Gecr 
if the 


The 


workers found th 


normal 


Harvard 


ture remains alx 


of the environme 


P -2 


oern 


lh 


ition, eacn 


involved in 


to eat it There 
h unde: 
yy ] yman § labo 


int state; remain 


wakening 


{ triggers hiber 
n 10 one fully 
Dr 


| 
iwakening 


mpathetic nervous 


both 
tat” of 
both 


irea 


ermo 
turned 
lus, an 


most 


1 with 


vaking 
rule out 
waste 


ilso 


cuive 
dramatic 
transivion 
experi 
ers its 
heart 
(from 
than 
ng a 
100 


WINTER SLEEPER—T his little fellow, perched on the palm of a Harvard 


University researcher, is a golden hamster—a hibernating mammal. 


He 


is being made to hibernate experimentally at any time of the year. The 
temperature gauge in the background registers the hamster's normal body 
temperature. The chart shows its body temperature in hibernation. 





tomatically as the outside 
changes. 
perature is dropped below 
degrees Fahrenheit), however, 
found that the hamster will 
etabolism three-fold or more 
ik This account for 
hibernators are not found far 
Arctic Circle 


on, all 


} 


may 


cen 


, 
mammals curl 
tucked 


remains 


their heads 


ils. Their hair 
ximum insulation against 
state all 


minimum 


n this bodily 


to a 


ibernator 1s in a 


aging and 
animal is sub 


] 
inity from disease, 
If such an 
| dose of radiation during 
example, it does not die 
the 


ts. In same way, if a 


planted in a hibernating ani 
There 
the 


I idia 


succ umb 
is, W he n 


from 


thought that 

t age in their dor 
nt experiments by a gradu 
rking with Dr. Lyman, 
that some growth is tak 
or and get an arousal! 
ediate reaction, however 
urs in the 

In the hamster 

takes three 

1 quickening of respi 


same 


about 


rise in the heart rate 
Dr 


is over 


Lyman has 
100, the 
minute, 


t) 


per 
, 
1e body tempera 
nheit An 
are normal 
US 


hour 


degrees 


1 


process, Dr 


rousa 
| 

can stop the 

in its homeo 
cannot be kept 
. en experimentally 
uous period of hiberna 
rest ircher, 


114-day 
1 he usu i] 


French 
orded 


non dormous« 


ry i 
dor 


is considered to be 


International Study 


nation increased since 
World War Il. Studies ar 
iw undertaken in many labo 
United States and in France, 
Russia. On May 13 
from throughout th 
ston to compar 


den and 
experts 
in Be 
recent findings 
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PUBLIC HEALTH 


Lung Cancer 


> SOME 
States 
this year. 

Of this number, 
5,000 will be 
for this disease is be 

No knows 


disease, but one 


the United 
with lung cancer 


31,000 
be 


persons in 
will stricken 
6,000 will be males and 
The 


low five percent 


women recovery rate 
causes this 
holds that 
smoking tobacco products produces cancer. 

Within the past the lung 
cancer-smoking controversy has flared like 


one just what 


famous theory 


rew years, 


the smoldering end of a each 
puff. 

For instance, D: 
at the Ochsner ( 
points out that th 
has increased proportionately to the increase 
in cigarette sales in 

“It is my firm con 


cigarette at 


Alton Ochsner, surgeon 
New Orleans, 
incidence of lung cancer 


nic in 


this country 
iction that every heavy 
smoker will develop lung cancer unless 


heart disease 


sickness claims 
says in Today's 
American Medi 


nota 


or sé other 
him earlier,” Dr. O 
Health, a public ion 
cal Association. 7 urticle carries the 
that the House of Delegates of the 
AMA has not taken a position on the pos 
smoking 
considerable diffe: 


nsner 
of the 
tion 
sible relationship between ind 
lung cancer, due to the 

e of opinion among medical authorities 


Four other lu experts I cently 


OCEANOGRAPHY 


Renew 


> THI 
water to 


Dr. Henry Woods Hole 
Oceanographic 


Wood Hole, 
Mass., his mathematical 


model ot 
culation patterns i world’s oceans gave 
the figur Actual surements, 
he reported to t National Aca lemy ot 


Washington, 


Deep 


NEEDED for deep ocean 


TIMI 
renew itself ts at 
Stommel of 
Institution, 


least 300 years 


said cit 


300-vear rie 


Sciences indicate 


} 
t 


meeting ! 
1¢ complete turnover of 
low 6,600 feet n take 
ve irs 


Di 


ill the ocean be 
as long as 1,800 
Stommel said the mathematical ocean 
model was devised with Dr. Allan Robinson 
ol Harvard Un ity He reported that 
his theory also predicts the existence of a 
wing deep current over 
I'rench in the western 
ws Zealand. This cur 
tire Pacihc Ocean 
ition is 


large northward { 
the Tonga Kermac 
South Pacific off N 
rent supplies the 
Explor 
determine whether this 
rent actually exists or 
Another 
southward 


with 
deep water. underway to 
predicted ocean cur 
not 

flowing 


Stre mm, 6s 


deep ocean current, 
under tl Gulf 
indicated from tl del. Dr. John C 
Swallow of th Jational Institution of 
Oceanography, Si England, 
his direct of this deep cur 
rent to the the 
deep seca 

iv. Fe ie 
Miami Marine 


Fla., said measuret 


ilso 


reported 
measul 
Acace symposium on 
Koczy of the University of 

La ratory, Coral Gables, 
nts of the distribution 


Total High 


met and decided further 
quired before anything definite can be said 
about the possible link between smoking 
and lung These 
whom are smokers, were Dr. Seymour M 
Farber, chief of the University of Cali 
fornia’s Tuberculosis and Chest Service; D1 
Carlo Sirtori of Milan, Italy; Dr. Bernard 
Pierson, France; and Dr. Anton Sattler, 
Vienna, Austria 


research is re 


cancer. four, three of 


The experts have stressed that lung can 
the killer 
among males more than 40 years of age 
Lung cancer in the U. S. has increased 400 
times in the past 30 years, Dr. Farber said 


cer is becoming number one 


However, none would attribute the in 
Dr. Farber 
suggests that perhaps the fact that men 
work in smoke-filled 


factories may have a key role in the develop 


creasing death rate to smoking 


have to cities and 
ment of lung cancer 

A two to 
who showed no symptoms ol lung cancer 
initially conducted by Dr. David A 
Cooper of the University of Pennsylvania 
At the 
of the 6,000 had developed lung cancer 


six year study of 6,000 persons 


was 
of the investigation period, 86 


Or 


( Ooper 


end 


these victims, 85 were smokers, Dr 


| 


Sala 
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Ocean 


that th total 
Ocean is re 


of radium showed surface 
laver of the Atlantic 
bottom water in 
Pacific, however, it takes about 
for the surface 
pletely by deep water 

Dr. Stommel reported 
matical model he developed with D1 


ne wed by 
the 
years 


irs. In 
1 SOO 


ibout 300° ye 


waters to be replaced con 
math 
Robin 
“plonecring 
Lineykin of the Stat 
Moscow The 
exp the 
tem 


the 


son followed publication of a 
Dr. P. S 
Oceanographical Institute in 
Russian d to 
full three-dimensional field of 
perature and density in an ocean acted upon 
simultaneously by 
After studying this paper, Dr 
ind his Woods Hol 
the Russian model was 
rather lakes, like the 
Caspian Sea, but did not apply to the large 
Both the Moscow and Ameri 
suggested in 1957 prelimi 
versions ol to the 


study” by 


scientist attempt un 


current, 


ind heating 
Stomme!l 


“ ind 


colle igucs concluded 
ipplicable only to 


small x ile seas and 


SC ile oceans 
in scientists 
nary 
Dr 


i model Si nilar on 
Stommel reported 


he 


oceanogti phe rs to compute the 


new model, Dr. Stommel said, allows 
vertical dis 
the ocean and 


tribution of the currents in 


the vertical temperature-density structure as 
a result of the wind 
stress and of heating and cooling. in order 
to make these computations i hypothetical 
quantity that describes the vertical mixing 


of ocean Ww had to be i 


combined action of 


troduced 
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iter 
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* Books of the Week ° 


For the editorial information of our readers, books received for review since last week's issue are listed. 


For convenient purc 


be paid) to Book Department, Science Service, 1719 N Street, N.W., Washington 6, 


hase of any U. S. book in print, send a remittance to cover retail fe eee = 
. & jest free 


equi 


publications direct from publisher, not from Science Service. 


Retativiry—Bertrand Russel 
rev. ed. by Felix Pirani, 144 p 
Einstein’s theories, using 


ABC or 
Lib., 


Discusses 


Tue 
New Am 
paper, 50¢ 
analogies from everyday experiences 

THe Atcesra or Etectrronics—Chester H. 
Page—Van Nostrand, 258 p., $8.75. Guide to 
a practical understanding of electronic circuits, 
more than with methods and 
answers 

Att Asour Tropica Fish—Derek McInerny 
and Geoffrey Gerard, foreword by H. F. Vinall 

480 p., 300 illus., 100 in colo 
the whole field of aquaria, written 
useful to beginner 


100 problem 


Macmillan 
$15. Cove 
in non-tec 


hnical language, 


well as expert. 

Researcn Task SUMMARY 1959, Vol 
Medical, Social Behavioral 
Operations Research—Army Re 
Arthur G. Trudeau, Chief—Dept. 
(Off. of Tech. Serv.), 315 p 
Briefs of purpose, scope, approach 


projec ts 


ANNUAI 
I Biological, 
Sciences and 
search Office, 
of the 
paper, $3 25 


status of 


and 


Army 


and 


APPLICATIONS oF Fintre G > S. Lo 


340 p., PII 


[ mathe 


mont {cademu 
il background for ling ph 
offer 


finite 


mati 


literature and variet examples of 


applications of group problems of 
physics 

As tHe Pro Fries: Flying Expertly, in a 
Professional Manner—John R. Hoyt—McGrau 
271 p., illus. by Mary N. Hoyt, cartoons by 


Mel Lazarus, $4.95. Covers the mechanics of 




















The TREE of MATHEMATICS 


twenty-seven of the 
with an in- 








epitomes of 
mathemotics 
reference work 


Presents 
main bronches of 
valuable index for 

Starts on ground familiar 
has had arithmetic 


to everyone who 


Is written in simple language 

Puzziements are omitted in the interest of 
brief presentations of basic principles, which 
broadens one's mathematical horizons in a 
minimum of time 

Extensive bibliographies are given for the 
newer courses such as the theory of games and 
dynamic programming 


Send this ad and $5.00, or 


The Digest Press 


Dept. C, Pacoima, Calif 


$5.50, to 





| 


modern flight and the psychological elements 
a good pilot must master. 


ASPECTS OF THE ORGANIC CHEMISTRY Of! 
SULPHUR Frederick Challenger — Academic, 

p., $7.50. Of special interest to organic 
chemists, biochemists those working in 


pharmaceutical and petroleum industry. 


and 


1958 Book or ASTM Sranparps INCLUDING 
TENTATIVES, Part 5: Masonry Products, Ceram 
ics, Thermal Insulation, Acoustical Materials, 
Sandwich and Building Constructions, Fire Tests 
Am. Soc. for Testing Materials, 1118 p., illus., 
26 standards, $12. Reference work on asbestos 
structural tile, refracto- 
tile, and other 


cement products, brick, 
glass, pipe and 
materials. 


ries, drain 

Boston’s IMMIGRANTs: A study in Accultura 
tion—Oscar Handlin—Belknap Press, Harvard 
Univ. Press, rev. ed., 382 p., illus., $6.75. En- 
larged by new material covering an additional 


fifteen years from 1865 to 1880. 


THe Canat Buritpers: The Story of Canal 
Engineers through the Ages—Robert Payne 
Macmillan, 278 p., illus., $5. Highlights engi 
neering marvels from ancient times to the St. 
Lawrence Seaway. 


THe Crock We Live On—TIsaac Asimov 
Abelard-Schuman, 160 p., illus. by John Brad 
ford, $3. Comprehensive story of the astronomy, 
geography and history behind man’s effort to 
time and the calendar in relation to 
and moon 


EverypDAy METEOROLOGY—A. Austin 
ind M. Parry—Philosophical Lib., 270 p., 
$7.50. Popular work by British meteorologists 
explains in detail the science of the weather 
for observers. 


establish 
un, earth 
Miller 
illus . 


with advice amateur 


EvoLuTION, MARXIAN BIoLocy, AND THE So 

Conway Zirkle Pa. 

p., $7.50. Documented presentation 

Marxian distortion of genetics and its 
ym the western scholarly world 


CIAL SCEN! Univ. of 
Press, 527 


of the 
influence 


EXPERIMENTAL ELectriciry ror Boys—Wil 
urd Doan—Rider, 124 p.. illus., $3.45. Instruc 
experiments in electricity for the 


tion and 


teenager 


Feperat Rote on HicHway Sarery: 


Best Book 
Contest 


$1600 Cash Awards plus 40% return. All types of 
manuscripts Invited. For Contest rules and details of 
famous publishing plan, write for free Brochure SN. 


Pageant Press, 101 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 3 


MODERN JUDO 
and Self-defence 


by HARRY EWEN 

Basic principles of jude expertly explained by 
use of split-second photographs. Instructions for 
every throw, lock and held by an experienced suc- 
cessful coach. For the beginner as well as the 
experienced judoka. Particular attention paid te 
needs of those wishing to learn jo at home. 
“Clearly written instruction.”—Library Journal. 

Lavishly Ulustrated ORDER NOW! 

$3.95 Postfree * 10-Day Money-Back Guarantee 


EMERSON BOOKS, Inc., Dept. 688-L 
251 West 19th Street. New York 11 


THE 





of Commerce—U.S. 
Works Govt. 


Letter from the Secretary 
Congress, Comm. on Public 
Print. Off., 232 p., paper, So¢. Contains find- 
ings and recommendations of study 
determine federal role in promoting 
safety 


made to 
highway 


The Voyage 
R. An- 


$2.75. 


First UNpER THE Nortn Pot 
of the Nautilus—Commander William 
derson—World Pub. Co., 64 p., 
Tells young readers what the crew did 
the dramatic 96-hour voyage 


illus., 
auring 
GYROS OF THE WoRLD 
Anthony Pirie, fore- 

Philosophical Lib., 
Chronological 
country 


HELICOPTERS AND Aut’ 
—Paul Lambermont and 
word by Igor I. Sikorsky 
255 p., photographs 64 p., $1 
historical survey, followed by country-by 
compilation of helicopters 

House Piants: For the 
Editors of Better Homes é& 
Pub. Co., 160 p., 3 
guide to the needs of ylants, treats fa- 


| organized 


produced 


Gardener— 
Meredith 
Colorful 


Indoor 


Gardens 


miliar as well as exotx 

fashion. 

ro Finance a CoLLtece Epucation — 
Holt, 79 p., 


tamilies in 


How 
W. Bradford Craig 
Points out plans to 
college expenses of promis 
is director of Princeton l 
Student Aid. 

How tro GET THE 
Cui_p—Benjamin and 
251 p., $3.95. Tell 
schools, with chapter of ‘Iping the 
child. 

THe INEFFECTIVE SOLDIE! 
agement and the Nation, 3 
Divisions, Breakdown and Recovery, 
terns of Performance—Eli Ginzberg 
foreword by Major General Howard 
Snyder—Columbia Unit , 284 p., 
and 340 p. resp., $6 
Study based on analysis of 
Service 


from service in World War II because of 


paper, $1.95 
meeting 
Author 


Bureau of 


assist 
ing students 


r *rsity's 
niversity 


Best EpucaTion For Your 
ian Fine—Putnam, 

how to s up 
gifted 


Lessons for Man 
Vols The Lost 

and Pat 
and others, 
McC. 
Press 


225 


> 
set of three $18. 
Selec 
sepa 


eac h, 
the Army and 
tive records of men rejected or 
rated 
inaptitude, personality defects or psychoneurosis 
CRAFTSMEN—Ross E, 


photographs 


Insect BUILDERS AND 
Hutchins—Rand McNe 
by author, $2.95. About remarkable struc 
tures created by insects, also tells young 
people how to study these insect engineers 

An INTRODUCTION To ANTHROPOLOGY—Ralph 
L. Beals and Harry Hoijer—Macm 2nd 
721 p., illus. by Virginia More Roediger, 
College textbook 


the 


some 


tian 
ed . 
$6.50. 
I NGINEERIN( 
Meenag- 


text 


AN INTRODUCTION TO CHEMICAL 

Charles E. Littlejohn and George F 
han—Reinhold, 271 Beginning 
explaining some of the 
which chemical 


g- 8 
fundamentals upon 
is based 
Donald E. Rich- 
$5.5 One 


supposing no 


engineering theory 
INTRODUCTORY CALCULUS 
Addison-Wesley, 207 p., 


ulus, pre 


mond 
semester 
knowledge of analytic ge 


course in cak 
trigonometry 

IsLAND IN THE DeEsER1 The ¢ 
the Nile—Charles R. J] Coward-McCann, 
96 p., illus., $2.5 
of the challenges, achievemer und 
of modern Egypt 


ometry or 


hallenge of 


inguage ells 


oblems 


IsLAND OF THE Dracon’s Bitoop—Douglas 


Electric Motor Kit + 20c 


Used by Science Classes, Schools, Camps, Army 


Speedy, Dynamo-type Motor. . 
Runs up to 6000 rev. per min. 
Helps to understand motors, gen 
erators, electro-magnetism, cur 
rent flow, etc com 
pletely finished J fun 
to assemble in a few minutes 
With metal base. 6-bar lan 
nated armature, illustrated di 
rections, / 2-in. high. 35¢ = 
. 10 of more 25¢ each. 100 or more 
600 or more only 20¢ each. 
Smith Co., Dept. 782, Detroit 7, Michigan 
Catalog of 2950 Novelties, Kits, etc. 10¢ 





Botting—H Funk, 251 p., illus., $3.95. 
Travelogue of small expedition of scientists 

he i vf Socotra off the East Coast of 
iweiling aboriginal people. 


cave-a 


What you should 
-Michael Stoiko 
p., illus. by N. 

Astronomy and space flight 
ung people 


MAN IN THE UNIVERSE: 
know about Solar System 
and Donald Cox—Wéinston, 42 
Stanilla 


REFERENCE Guipe—Amelia Reyn- 
Stackpole Co., 288 p., illus., 
pedia to help the average out- 
animals and plants by their 


Textbook of 
Daubenmire—Wiley, 
New edition fea 

thers, evaluation of stoniness of 
the soil, significance of dew for plants, urban 
pollution and frost- 


ENVIRONMENT A 
g R. |} 


illus., $6.95. 


microclimate, atmospherk 

churning of soil 

Story of Power 

Energy—Abraham 
Marcus—Prentice-Hall, 152 p., 

Explains diesels, dynamos, turbo- 

fusion and solar energy for the 


MITED The 
to Nuclear 


Power [ 


ysis, ScCIENTIFK METHOD AND 
\ Symposium—Sidney Hook, Ed. 
Press, 370 p., $5. Interchange 
the scientific status of psycho 
a distinguished group of psy- 
philosophers of science. 
anD CANCER: 12th Sym- 
jamental Cancer Research, 1958 
and others, introd. by R. Lee 
Texas Press for M. D. Ander- 
Tumor Inst., 493 p., illus., 


LOGY 


f papers 

jooxs: A Brief Guide for Stu- 
Users of the Library—Mary 
piler—Enoch Pratt Free Lib., 
lus., paper, $1.25. 

Philip H 

ley, 511 p., illus., $11. Col- 

reviewing the present status 
with bibliogra 


GEOCHEMISTRY 


cal research, 


cat ImactnaTion—C. Wright 

1 Univ. Press, 234 p., $6. Cultural 
ascendant ‘ of sociology 
restating the tradition of classic 


chools” 


PLY AND DEMAND IN PuBLK 
Ray C. Maul—Research Div., 
52 p., paper, 50¢. Highlights 
lance between elementary and 
teacher supply, and prospects 
school fields of greatest short- 


CevestTiaL Bopies 
foreword by Otto 
$6.50. Deals with 
equilibrium and distortions of 


FIGURES OF 
Jardetzky, 
ice, 150 p., 


For astronomers 


Robert de la 

Edward Fitz- 
p., illus., $3.95. Story 
1 pioneers, their first attempts 


HE ATLANTK 
French by 


Jer Prior Do?—Robert Wells 
paged, photographs by Harvey 
Acquaints young reader with 


tails of a jet pilot's job. 


AtasKA: The Story of Carl 
dward A. Herron Messner, 
Biography for young people 
f Alaska 

Can Maxe You Sick or Wet! 
Wachtel Prentice-Hall, 244 p-» 
to the layman the psychoso- 

in disease 
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l 
swusstiiae un sts FREE 


ROOK eT Sade" Aree 
Poe! pe ta 


jad ¢ to cover maili 
costs. STAMPEX, Box 47-HNL, White Plains, nN. 


— atomic RADIATION== 
IN THE HIGH SCHOOL SCIENCE CLASS 


A NEW 
PROJECT EXPERIMENT REFERENCE 


developed by Joe W. Tyson 
Over 40 experiments & projects arranged and 
gest for achievement at all levels. Encompasses 
Siology, Chemistry, & Physics. Extensive gen- 
eral information sections. How to do it & where 
to obtain materials, largely at little or no cost. 


$1.65 Postage Paid — Discount 


on quantity orders 
OLDFRIENDS BOOKS 
4923 Strass Drive Austin 3, Texas 














ELECTROSTATIC GENERATORS 


(Van de Graaff Type) 


500,000 VOLTS. This model avail- 
ee > FP. ae 8 ore & Sast ee one 


— Oe fa 18s “bem 


og Ty sabe, Daler bearings 
$20.80 Postpaid 
200,000 VOLTS. This model (shown 
Alama te 10" bleep ons bes 0 SS 
tes on 110 volt ag Ruly os 
sembled, postpaid 8.60. eee 
Vacuum Equipment. Sige to 1.000, 00 V. 
Ttmnceph bere down to 15 icrons 
so. Diffusion ‘patps for from Imm 


pressure 
one to. crons $26.00. Mc 

wean i = lh 8 1 Micron to 1000 Microns $11. 
for f sheets. Dept. SN. 


Morris & rite ° e439 Elm, Buffalo 3, N.Y. 


| GEMSTONE 


COLLECTION 


30 Rough Specimens of Crystal Gems in ndi- 
vidual compartments ket size, 4" x 5%” 
contains gems from a wer the world Ruby, 
Aquamarine, Amethy ete. Price, $3.75 pre- 
paid 
Booklet 
Layman,” 
Geological Catalogue 
purchases over $10.00 





**Introducti to Geology for the 
¢. 


$1.00, 


refunded with 


ECKERT Mineral Research Inc. 


PROSPECTORS SUPPLIES 
Dept. SNL, 110 E. Main, Florence, Colorado 








PRISMS $1.50 


ih alte L add sales tax 
Volume Sales Co., War Assets Div., Dept. L516 














3930 Sunset Bivd. Los Angeles 28, Calif. 


ASTRONOMY 


for everyone 


Enjoy SKY AND TELESCOPE magazine monthly. 
Profusely illustrated. Observing and telescope 
making departments, monthly star and ple 
charts. Subscription in U.5S.: $5.00, | year; 
$9.00, 2 years. Sample copy, 50¢. 


SKY AND TELESCOPE — Camuetdon Se Mass. 


me SS SS SS 


RAND MeNALLY'S 


First MAP of OUTER SPACE 


THOUSANDS SOLD ALL OVER THE 
WORLD. EMPATHY! True space colors make 
you feel actual space travel! Covers billions 
of space miles. Accurate and reliable. Special 
close up pictures and illustrations. Provides 
outer space and space age information. A quick 
and easy way to understand the solar system. 
Special 60 lb. weight map stock. A unique and 
modern decoration. A must for schools, offices, 
the military, libraries, waiting 
rooms, laboratories, etc. 
WALL SIZE, 42” X 33” 
Postage included, $1.95 each. Two for $3.69. 
DICK KENT, Trader 
P.O. Box 264, Camp Hill, Penne. 

“World Wide Scientific, E 


Try UNITRON'S new 


professional 


ducational Specialiies 


MICROSCOPE 


The Model MPS is a precision instre 

ment designed to meet the exacting 
requirements of science, education 
and industry. Ideal for work in chemis 

try, crystallography, biology. as wel! as 
the technology of paper, giass, textiles 
and petroleum 

© Eyepieces 5X (micro.), 10X (cross.) 


© Objectives: 4X, 10X, 40X, achro 
matic, strain-free, centerable 

© Nosepiece: quick -change type 

© Substage condenser: focusable 
3-iens, swing-out top mount, iris 
diaphragm 

* Polaroid polarizer: rotatable 360 

© Polaroid analyzer: in sliding mount 

© Bertrand lens: centerable 


© Stage: 115mm diameter, revolves 
reads to 6’ with vernier 


© 2 Compensators: quarter-wave 
plate and first order red plate 


© Focusing: both coarse and fine 
FREE TEN-DAY TRIAL 
Quantity prices on three or more 


Accessory mechanical stage $14.75 


UNITRON 


NSTRUMENT DIV UNITED SCIENTIFI 
204-206 MILK STREET . BOSTON 9, MASS 


{ Please rush UNITRON's Microscope Catalog 5Q-3 
I Name 
| Company 

Address 

City State 
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Self Illuminating 5x POCKET MAGNIFIER | Questions — 


SCIENTISTS BANKERS AGRICULTURE—What is the chromosome 


number of commercial potatoes? p. 311 


COLLECTORS ASTRONAUTICS—What might the moon's at 


Powerful magnifier A : mosphere consist of? p. 307 
t illumi- ‘ 
pm ae ~— ENDOCRINOLOGY—How has thyroid hor 
of uses: for examining 4 = mone therapy been improved? p. 313 
textiles, fibers, etc.; in . 
cting tools and ma- PUBLIC SAFETY—Where in the United States 
pe parts; for Lab study of insects, etc.; photo retouching; 
for coin and stamp collectors. Sturdy chromed steel and floods? 309 
bakelite construction. Uses standord flashlight batteries. eocs? = p- 


5X—2.95 Photographs: Cover, Republic Aviation Corpora- 
@ STUDY SPECIMENS @ CHECK SIGNATURES Fa aera ine 5; BOF, Caw Qabucth: & Wiheen Conmanes 
@ EXAMINE STAMPS, COINS © INSPECT DETAILS Restenta pp. 308 and 314, Harvard University; p. 309, 
Less Batteries Office of the American National Exhibition in 


John Surrey, Ltd., 11 west 32nd street, Dept. SN-17, New York 1, N. Y. ee ea ee a 


Denver; p. 320, Fremont Davis 








has there been the greatest loss of life due to 

















‘GIANT 10 FOOTERS *1-°° 


| 2 1 4 
Great, Fun for, Kids 'O ou —/\now 


Cryogenics is the sci 


Terrific for at- tures—hundreds of de; 
tracting gers at 


bs ge 74 a , yy 
tan: . as Sta lane f _ 
SPEND WHAT YOU INTEND! : tions, Sport Events. Ores in 1828 becan 
Use as Water Markers | chemical to be synth 

TALLY YOUR SUPERMARKET spendingas you = and Buoys. Made of 
shop with the Clicker Quik-Chek. Unique device | i Ber tor pe gy ew TI ce x == ee 
helps you keep a running account of your pur . J . " 1€ average home in or Near a large city 
chases, verify the accuracy of the check-out $1 eac ad 10 accumulates about two pounds of dirt a 
clerk. Only one hand needed to operate its 30 eos, =e 6 fone See $10. Colossal week through open window nd d 
buttons. $2.00, postpaid. 


33 2nd Ave., Dept. G-2968 
THE LIGHTHOUSE INC., Dept. SC-1, PLYMOUTH, MASS. NOVEL MFG. New York 3, New York 





doors 


During 1958, drivers under 25 were in 
volved in 27.1°% of al tal accidents and 
more than 20% of non-fatal crashes 











doccconage ee 

A process for converting coffee beans to 
caffeine, oil, and a meal, has been developed 
7 to utilize some of Brazil’s enormous coffee 
\y surplus. 


r 
uy ‘ 
Mail 
I 


r information ar 











electronic alloy 

HERMON E. COTTER cet. H. 15766 Black- Wheat gluten, now permitted by the Food 
stone, Detroit 23. Mich. . . | 

and Drug Administration as an optional in 

gredient in rolls, buns, and some breads, 

improves mixing tolerance, and increases 

absorption. 

















WHOLE WIDE WORLD Om! 4,4tas 
IN 3RD DIMENSION! atch It ZOSTT aa i! MICRO-ADS 


Authoritative useful decorative, for Equipment, supplies and services of special in 
T | rientist » teachers tuden 
office, board room or home. This mag bic: eee ‘ nema Gok 


a 


nificent, up-to-date relief map is large, Ie “ed 237 25¢ per word, payable in advance. Closing date 
” ov vs . ; 3 weeks prior to publication (Saturday 

61”"x42”. Gives you everything—moun 

tains, lakes, valleys, ocean depths that 

you can actually feel—printed in 10 vivid 

color ylastic-coated for easy wi shabil TT . 1¢ 
sore ashal BIOLOGICAL STAINS 


ity. 3000 place names—2000 cities and | Blooms as 17 Foot Carpe of Flower! —~—— —— 
towns—450 bodies of water—700 islands poe ee Fy Si veel ag A ae 


. . ¢ - ’ Laboratory Supplies, 450 Bloor 8 W Toronto,, 
capes, mountain ranges—much of little | Pp Pang Ontario, Canada 
known Antarctica. Built to last for years cs 


BOOKS 





SNL, 1719 WN St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 

















° ° ‘ ‘ f Jiffy Planter Re »l-Out on len automati viiieaiieadainde 
— lightweight, * sturdy, self-framed in cally plants over 1,600 choice annual ppd. BOOKS 10¢—all 
nt Vitte | > seeds, nestled in the - Ai Cellu-Mat growi Clayton 2-2. G 
vinyl plastic. Fitted with grommets for madine. Gut to ony sie plant anywhere!’ ie uyton 2-2, 
ag ‘ | ‘ ore ‘ree ar ‘ee mulching! N cranspeanting! No weeding =A . 
easy ea anywhere. F ree broc — pueme! fe, Sepment! =e. weeding PLASTICS 
; f > > Service aps avail- than 6 weeks. Produces a solidly massed ; ——— -— ——— 
showing other Aero Service maps avai than 6 weeks. Pr ces olidly massed livi : NEW LIQUID CASTING PLASTIC, CLEAR OOL 
able on request—ask about our new 3-D 25% larger than any other flower carpet ( Embed real flowers, minerals, biolog ac 
. . this 1 delicate instruments € 
map of the Gettysburg battlefield. . . . , Flowering Carpet—-giant Asters, Mar se zy resins and fiberglass 
es : “aE . is, Petunias 1ias, Poppies, Snapdragon mold voating. Manus 
Satisfaction guaranteed, freight prepaid a inet ee Dont. E80" Wendstowe Ii 
anywhere in the U.S. Send check or +7"rt Carpet Border——grows dwarf less than 
P 


subject log 10¢ Cosmic 








high lovely Sweet Alyssum, Portulacas 


SALE SMEN WANTED 
> or et s, ete ae 0 ostpaid 
money order. $47.50 oo 5 Fe $3. Fo retold aaa ca —<R - 


Any 
Complete satisfaction guaranteed or money back! EARN BiG MONEY SELLING OMMERCIAL 
PANDA PRODUCTS 


SHELVINGS—parts bins—<abinets hop equipment 
1200 Niagara R152, Buffalo 13, N. Y. ant ' E. Hedley, Philadelphia 37, Pe 








SPRCE GATS 1135 Spencer Building Sold everywhere! Terrific commissions Free 32 page 
Atlantic City, N. J atalog. Jobber discount BFC Cor n, 2905 








BAUSCH & LOMB 
eo STEREOMICROSCOPES 


FEATURING 
SLE @ 


AX DC DIVAS 


CONTINUOUSLY 
VARIABLE POWER 


Here’s a completely new optical concept to speed 
and simplify work requiring 3D views. Just turn 
the magnification knob and watch the crisp stereo 
image zoom to the exact size you need. Not just 
a few fixed powers, but any power within the wide 
stereo range. The newest step forward to faster, 
easier 3D work .. . exclusive with Bausch & Lomb. 


Featuring Exclusive POWER POD Design Concept 
e Sealed to prevent dust and foreign matter 

from entering optical system! 

No nosepiece! 

No individual objectives . . . 
no objectives to change! 

No image jump! 

No image blackout! 


Featuring NEW LOW PRICE 


BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. Piey ... about one-third lower than previous line! 
16041 St. Paul Street, Rochester 2, N. Y. 


"] Send me new B&L Stereomicroscope Catalog D-15. 


[] Schedule a demonstration at my convenience. 
| I'd like to borrow a B&L Stereomicroscope for 15-day BAU S( . } | é I ( ) M B 
trial without cost or obligation yA 4 x 4 4 MAIL COUPON NOW! 
Name, Title : scouinedenall N sD 


v 


Company 


Address satan ieee America’s only complete optical source 
... from glass to finished product 
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* New Machines and Gadgets ° 


For sources of more information on new things described, send a self-addressed stamped envelope to SCIENCE NEWS LETTER, 1719 N St., N.W., Washington 6, 


D. C., and ask for Gadget Bulletin 987 


 RADIO-BINOCULARS is a unit con 
sisting of binoculars and a portable tran 
sistor radio that can be used separately or 
together The binoculars are three-and-a 
half power u ith center focusing adjustment 
The radio has an built into the 
carrying strap and an ecarpiug for private 
listening. 


antenna 
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& FLEXIBLE HEATING TAPE conducts 
electricity utthout bultain wy Made of 
woven glass fibers impregn | 
ductive silicone rubber, it can be cut to any 
desired length and still maintain a uniform 
temperature at any spot on the surface. It 
1s expected to solve some he iting prot ems 
in the plastics industry. 


Science News Letter 


; 


May 16, 1959 
{ SAFETY LIGHT that rotates 
wavers automatically at the slightest vibr 
tion is lighted by giving the dome a clock 
wise tuist. For use on belts, bicycles, boat 
and other vehicles, the light consists of 
plastic base and dome containing a spring 
mounte d / ulb and lu mall batteries It 
am be , le or erceen 

May 16, 1959 


comes in re d 


Science News Letter 


& ADDITION-SLIDE RULI 
the photograph, has 


with a ruler and 1 


the reverse side ts a device for quick addi 
tion or subtraction up to 999,999. The alu 
minum and brass adding device 1s operated 
by a stylus contained in the rule's leather case. 

Science News Letter, May 16, 1959 


fo WATER-PIPE COVERS zp on to cold 
water pipes to prevent dripping resulting 
from condensation. Available in standard 
decorator colors, the said to stem 
halt bacteria growth around matst 


covers are 


orrosion 


To receive this Gadget Bulletin without special request each week, remit $1.50 for one year's subscription 


pipes and prevent rotting of walls and 
floors around the pipes 

Science News Letter, May 16, 1959 
may be 


STEP PLATES 


gunwales of small 


 CLEATED 
screwed to the crajt te 
give crewmen secure footing Made of 
transparent plastic, they also protect the 
finish of the planking and permit it to be 
seen. The plates, available 1 
different sizes, are resistant to impact, ex 
posure to sunlight, salt water and at 
Science News Letter, May 16, 1959 


n pairs in two 


i KITCHEN SET msists of a paddle 
shaped copper color an aluminum salt 
and pepper shakers, a stainless steel stirring 
spoon, and a wall bracket equipped with 
hooks from which the other three pieces 
The spoon has a small hook at 
of the handle for hanging the 
ja pot 

May 16, 1959 


are hung. 
the base 
spoon over the inside rim 


Science News Letter 


INSECT TRAP lights 
and catches insects too lt consists o} 
a small motor and fan located right belou 
a light bulb. The mot 
sucks insects attracted b h At down 
ward and into a colle I Most of 
the bugs will be killed | h Others 
can be kept trapped tll they 


Science News Letter, May 16 


up outdoor areas 


ement of} the fan 
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Nature Ramblings 


By HORACE LOFTIN 


> THI 


ecutive g 


BALDING dor 
imed lik 

of the convention hal 

glint in his « nother 

approached e executive 

earnestly for a few minutes, 

his hand. The 


le ft, gave the 


timberman dug into hi 
1 dollar bill, and tl 


member in Am 


solicitor 
upon became a lif 
most unique club. 
The club? The Bald 
to all who possess a balding pat 
locks like that great bird of prey 
The Bald Eagle Club was 
about a decade ago by Donald 
lumberman from Waltham, M 


his business he becam« 


Eagle (¢ 


tal lish 
B. Hye 
course of 
in the relation of bird 


As he attended conventions of lun 
chants throughout the country, Hyd 


life to our 


to buttonhole his balding or graying 


The Bald Eagle Club 


ciates for a dollar life membership in the 
“club.” Funds received were used to pro 
mote research and public appreciation of 
this rapidly disappearing bird. 

After Mr. Hyde’s death, the Club went 
into a state of inactivity. But this year, his 
widow sent $285 in funds remaining in the 
treasury to the Florida Audubon 
Society to assist in that group’s work in 
bald eagle conservation. This signaled the 
reawakening of the Bald Eagle Club as 


Club 


mself a fully 
from his 


Audubon leader Russ M 
qualified member, ann 
Maitland, Fla., headquarters that 
opened 


ounced 
member 
ship rolls will again be 

Though the Bald Eag]l 
formal character, its basic 


national urd has dimin 


purpose Is very 
serious one. The I 
ts mayor 
strongholds in Alaska and Florida. Why 
the bird is disappearing is not known, and 
the Florida Audubon Society hopes to estab 
why 


ished greatly in numbers, even in 1 


lish a research fellowship to find out 


and what can be done about it 
Incidentally, as with the members of the 

Bald Eagle Club, it takes several years for 

mark of distinc 


Some five 


even the eagle to attain its 
tion, the gleaming dom« 
before the bird 


years 
must pass acquires ts 
white head. 

As one enthusiastic charter 
up: Where else in this age of 
i Life Membership 


member has 
summed it 
inflation can you have 
to anything for a dollar? 
Science News Letter, May 16, 1959 
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